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FROM BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


BLANCHE D’ALBI. 


Blanche D’Albi, at -the time of her decease, 
had been for more than a twelve month resident 
in the family of Mr. L. one of the wealthiest, 
merchants in the city of Loadon She had been | 
engaged as French governess to his four little 
daughters, who were also provided with an Eng 
lish teacher, and attended by half the masters | 
in the metropolis. The young novice bad been | 
received on the most unexceptionable recom- | 
meudation, as to character, connexions and ele- 
gant acquirements, but nothing more of her pri- 
vate history was communicated, than that she 
was the only daughter of a respectable Protest- | 
ant minister. ‘That the sudden death of both} 
her parents, occurring within a few months of | 
each other, had ieft ber at the age of eighteen, | 
a destitute orphan, deprived of the protection of | 
an only brother, who, previous to the death of} 


their parents, had taken service in the Swiss} 


corps of De Meuron, and had accompanied 
that regiment to India. So situated, Blanche 
D Albi bad recourse for her future maintenance 
to the expedient so often resorted to, even un- 
der happier circumstances, by numbers of our 
young country-women 

In company with several young persons from 
her own canton, embarked on the same enter- 
prize, and provided with such recommendations 
as could be obtained to mercantile houses in 
London, or to such of her own countrymen as 


were already established there, Blanche bade | 


adieu to her ‘own romantic land,’ and very 
shortly after her arrival in England, it was her 
good fortune to be engaged in the family of Mr. 
L. where her situation might with truth have 
been called almost enviable, compared with the 
general lot of young persons in the same cir 
cumstances. She shared the school-room, and 
the task of educating four engaging spoiled 
children, witb an elderly English governess, to 
Whose dumineering, but not harsh temper, she 
willingly yielded supremacy, and was therefore 
treated by Miss Crawford with somewhat of 
the indulgent consideration she would have be- 
stowed on an elder pupil ‘The little girls soon 
attached themselves fondly to their young in- 
dulgent governess, and their affection soon ob- 
tained for ber all the good will and unbending 
kindness it was in the nature of Mrs. L. tocon- 
fer on any human being in a dependeni situa- 
tion Mr L.a man of cool and formal manners, 
fully impressed with the sense of his own wealth 
and consequence, but one whose better feelings 








were not all sacrificed at the shrine of Mammon, 
treated her with invariable and almost attentive 





politeness, during the stated intervals when, in 
attendance on her young charges, she was ad 
mitted to his society. Itis true he exchanged 
but few words with her, and those, appeared 
constrained, as if by the latent fear of compro- 
mising his dignified importance; but there was 
a gentleness in the tone of his voice when he 
addressed himself to the timid orphan, and a 
benevolence in his eyes, which carried with it 
to the young bereaved heart of Blanche D Albi, 
a far kindlier signification thon was rm gc by 
the mere words of bis unvaried formal saluta- 
tion— I hope you are well to-day, Ma’mselle ?” 

‘Those were among her happiest moments 
when, encircled by her young attentive audito- 
ry, she spoke to them—for to ruem she could 
speak of it—of her own native land, of its high 
mountains, the tops of which were white with 
snow in the hottest summer days ; of the seas of 
ice, with their hard frozen ridges; of its beauti- 
ful clear Jakes, on one of which she and her lit- 
tle brother had been used to row the fairy bark 
--of the Chalots, when tn their mountain ram- 
bles, they bad been feasted on rural dainties by 
the hospitable peasants—of the bounding cha- 
mois, and of their daring hunters, among whom 
her brother ‘Theodore, and a young friend of 
his, whont she called Horace, had been fore- 
most; and then she told how, once returning 
from a long and venturous chase. the friends 
had brought her home a little wounded chamois; 
and the children, never tired of hearing how 
she had nursed and reared, and at last, with 
success almost unexampled, brought to perfect 
tameness, the wild creature of the mountain ; 
and how Horace Vaudreul (they had learned to 
speak his name,and that of ‘Theodore, familiar- 
ly) bad encircled its slender elegant neck with 
a small silver collar, on which was engraven, 
J appartiens a Blanche—{I belorg to Blanche. } 

‘Twice, since her residence in the family of 
Mr. L. the monotonous existence of Blanche 
had been diversified by occurrences of unspeak- 
able importance to her. ‘Twice had she re- 
ceived letters from India—volaminous letters, 
penned by more than one hand, though con 
tained im the same envelope directed by her 
brother. She wept abundantly over the first 
of these packets—over her brother’s letter, his 
reply to that in which she had communicated 
to him their mutual loss, and her own plans to 
seek an honorable subsistence as governess in 
some English family. It is easy to conceive the 
deeply affecting purport of that fraternal an- 
swer. E.ven from that fearful distance, the 
hearts of the orphans met and mingled. The 
tears of Theodore had blotted the lines, on 
which those of Blanche fell as she read, like 
summer rain-drops—as free, as fast, and as 
kindly, lightening her beart of the long pent-up 
load of unparticipated grief. But Theodore’s 
letter contained one written in a different hand 
writing, and though the tears of Blanche still 
fell as she perused those characters, they were 
the last drops of the shower, through which a 
sun-beam was already breaking. Upon the con. 
tents of that packet she might have been said to 
live for many weeks—for day after day her eyes 
fed upon them, till one of her little innocent 
observers asked, in a tone of artless simplicity, 
if she were not tired of trying to learn al) that 
close long writing by heart, which had vexed 
her so much too, at the first reading ? 

The second letters wese as eagerly and 
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a 
anxiously opened as the former had been. But 
these were read with glistening eyes only, 
while the rekindled light of gladness beamed on 
the ingenuvus courtenance of Blanche; and 
sometimes, in the midst of some twentieth re- 
perusal, as if her heart sought sympathy in the 
exuberance of its happiness, she would catch 
up in ber arms, and balf smother with playful 
kisses, one of the wondering children—as ready, 
however, at leastto share the joy of their young 
instructress, as to participate in her sorrows 
With those last letters came an ivory work-box 
an elegant oriental toy, lined with sandal wood 
and fitted up with many compartments, egch 
containing some ingenious nick-nack—some 
small tool of fairy workmanship fashioned for a 
lady’s hand, or some exquisite essence in its 
flacon of gilded glass. What delight it was to 
the inquisitive children to pry over and ove: 
again, into every drawer and compartment in 
this beautiful box! And Blanche wus toosweet 
tempered to refuse the often asked indulgence, 
only she watched with jealous care lest their 
little busy fingers should unwittingly injure any 
part of the delicate workmanship; and if Miss 
Crawford was present, she resisted with evident 
annoyance their importunities to be allowed to 
take out of a cunning secret drawer (which had 
not long remained secret from them) two beau 
tiful little pictures—‘ so beautiful!’ they said, 
and ‘ane so very like Ma’amselle" ‘That one 
washer brother's miniature; and when they 
asked her if she did not love him dearly tor 
sending her such a fine present? She smiled 
and blushed, and simply answered, that she did 
indeed dearly love bim. ‘The little girls were 
not long in discovering, moreover, that the re 
turn of this dear brother had been announced 
in his last letter. ‘The regiment bad been called 
to Europe, and be wrote on the eve of embark- 
ation. ' ° 

It so happened, that on the very evening when 
the heart cf Blanche was overflowing with its 
secret hoard of gladness—Oh! how long bad 
that poor heart been a stranger to such blissful 
feelings! Mrs. L’s circle was a large and gay 
one, and a proposal to form quadrilles being 
suddenly made, and as prompUy acceded to, 
Mademoiselle was detained to take her patient 
sitting at the piano forte. She had always as- 
sented with willing sweetness to similar requisi 
tions, but this evening she sat down to the in 
strument with even joyous readiness, and the 
exuberance of her bappiness found expression 
in such sprightly measures, that her flying fla- 
gers scon outstiipt the common time of the dan- 
cers, and many breathless calls for moderation 
were sent towards her from thu scampering and 
despairing performers ‘Then would she laugh 
and blush, and shake her head so playful in self. 
reproach at her own lawless performance. and 
for a while—a very little while—the restless 
fingers were restrained to lower movements, 
Once or twice she looked towards the dancers, 
as if with a vehement longing to spring up and 
mingle in their gay evolutions: but those glan- 
ces were momentary, and ber eyes dropped 
again upon the ivory keys; but sach a smiling 
and half-exulting playfulness lurked aboot her 
mouth, as if she were anticipating some hour of 
future gladness, when she should join bands 
once more in the merry dance with the compa 
nions of her youth, on the earth—the lovely 
green sward of ber own dearcountry. What 
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ever were the fond reveries of poor Blanche, it 
is certain that her musical task was so un- 


much discomfiture among the dancers, at length 


despairingly manifested in their relaxing exer- | 


tions, and in their tedious, lounging pauses be- 
tween the sets. 

During one of these, a small knot of gentle- 
men stood conversing with Mrs. L. close to the 
piano forte, on which, mingled with music, books 
and manuscripts, lay several’ pamphlets and 


| 
' 
| 
newspapers, One of the gentlemen, carelessly | 
glancing his eye over the miscellaneous heap, | Dr. M. whose finger was on ber pulse, directed 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
' 


caught up a paper with sudden excited interest, 
exclaiming, ‘ Ah! here is already a public ac- 
count of the melancholy occurrence of which 
my letters from Madras make mention.’ Then 
rapidly he read aloud the paragraph which sta- 
ted that ‘ the Regiment de Meuron being under 
orders for Europe, had been safely embarked 
on board the transports provided for its recep- 
tion ; all but the last boat, consisting of the Lt. 
Colonel, his lady, and their family, and two 
young officers of the regiment, when by some 


mismanagement the boat was suddenly upset in | 
that tremendous surf, and notwithstanding the | 


very active exertions of the natives or their 
attending catamarans, every soul perished, ex- 
cept the wife and youngest daughter of the 
Colonel, and ong of the Foung officers, Lieut. 
D'Albi.’” Then followed the names of those 
who had found a watery grave, and the gentle- 
man ran them quickly over, till just as he had 
pronounced that of * Horace Vaudreuil,’ a sud- 
den crush of the piano keys caused a general 
start, and all eyes turning simultancously to- 
wards the young musician, who had been await- 
ing the pleasure of tie dancers jn silence, pa- 
tient and unnoticed, it was perceived that she 
had fallen forward on the instrument, her face 
and arms resting on the keys, and almost hidden 
by the redundance of fair soft ringlets, which 
had burst in rich disorder from the confining 
braid. 


She was raised up, and conveyed toa sofa 


tn a state of death-like insensibility, from which, | 


after long application of various stimulants, she 
revived only to relapse into successive fainting. 
The family apothecary being summoned, by 
his direction she was conveyed to her chamber 


and to her bed, and: his prognostics were un- | 


happily verified towards morning, when she 
awoke from a sort of trance in which she had 
Tain some hours, in a high paroxysm of delirious 
fever. P - i 


Mr. L. was truly and humanely concerned for | 


the distressing situation of poor Blanche. So 
young-—so fair—so friendless—so utterly de- 
pendent now, in her unconscious state, on the 
mercy and charity of stranzers—on the world’s 


. . ! 
coli charity. * * * * By his ordera care- 


ful eurse was provided, and a skilful physician 
called in, when, at the close of the second day 
from her seizure, Mademoiselle D’ Albi was pro- 
nounced by the apotheeary to be in imminent 
danger. Dr. M’s opinion coincided but too per- 
fectly with that of his medica! subaltern, and in 
spite of their united endeavors to save the in- 
teresting young creature intrusted to their care, 
it soon became evidentthat the hand of death 
was on her, and that human art was powerless 
to unloose that fatal grasp. Previous to her 
dissolution, she lay for many da¥s in a state of 
perfect stupor, far less painful to contemplate 
than the previous delirium, during which she 
had talked incessantly with the embodied crea- 
tures of her fancy, rambling volubly in her na- 
tive tongue, and now and then breaking out in- 
«9 snatches of wild songs, or wilder laughter 
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But at last that fearful mirth died away in faint- 


| er and fainter bursts, and broken syllables, 
equally performed that evening, as to cause | 


and inarticulate sounds succeeded the voluble 
speech, like dying murmurs of a distant echo, 
and ‘then,’ as the nurse expressed it, ‘ she lay 
as quiet as a lamb,’ for many, many days, with 
eyes half closed, but not in slumber, or at least 
only in that slummbrous torpor, the harbinger of 
amore perfect rest. = ¢ 

Towards the close of the fourteenth day of 
Blanche’s illness, the respiration of the uncon- 
scious sufferer became quick and laborious, and 


that the curtains of her bed should be drawn 
aside, and a free current of air admitted thro’ 
the open windows. Mr. L. had entered with the 
physician, and stationing himself at the bed’s 
foot, stood there with folded arms, and eyes 
fixed in sad and hopeless contemplation on the 
affecting object before him.-, ‘Though the eyes 
of Blanche were more than half veiled by their 
full, heavy lids, a streak of soft blue was still 
discernable through the long dark lashes, from 
whence, however, emanated no spark of intelli- 
| gence; and far different from the blended rose- 
| hues of healthful beauty, was that bright crim- 
| son which burnt in either cheek. Her head was 
| raised a little from the pillow, by the support- 
| ing arm of the nurse, who, with her arm still at 
liberty, put aside the deep frill of her cap, and 
the disordered ringlets which had escaped be- 
| neath it, thatthe sweet fresh air might visit with 
| its comforting coolness those throbbing temples 
| and that burning brow. It was a beautiful, mild 
| warm Apnil evening, redolent of life and joy, 
and Nature’s renovation, and the pale, golden 
light of an April sunset penetrated even thro’ 
| a London atmosphere, and amongst a labyrinth 
| of high walls, and blackened roots, and cluster- 
| ing chimneys, into the very chamber of Blanche, 
and even to that confined chamber, and over 
those gloomy precincts, came the soft breath of 
Spring, breathing delicious fragrance, as it was 
wafted through her open window, over a box 
of mignonette, coaxed into early blossom by the 
assiduous cherishing of one who had watched 
over her miniature garden with the impatient 
interest of eager childhood. 

The balmy air stole gently, gradually into the 
| sick chamber, and between the parted curtains 
of the bed, as though it were a thing of intelli- 
gence, and came gladly on its blessed mission 
to convey to the dying Blanche the last soothing 
sensation she might yet taste on earth; the 
odorous wafting of her favorite flowers. It came 
not in vain, as the caressing coolness played 
| over her face ; and when it had wandereda few 
| moments among the parted ringlets, her quick 
, and laborious breathing beeame less and less 
| distressing, and at length, inhaling one long and 
deep inspiration, subsided into regular and al- 





sleeping tnfaot. 


At that moment, there struck up at the farther 
end of a neighboring street a strain of wild mu- 
sic, from a band of itinerant musicians, wander- 
ing Savoyards, Wild and touching was the 
strain, as it came mellowed by the distance, 
and mingled with the evening breeze. It was 
‘Le fans de Vaches.’ To every son and daugh- 
ter of ‘lelvetia, a spirit-stirring spell,a magic 
me'ody, never yet listened to unmoved by any 
weoderer from her mountain land—only the 
snsible ear of death, or of the dying—tat it 
seemed as if perception yet lingered in that of 
Blanche. As the notes of that national air 
swelled out more and more distinctly, a slight 
tremor passed over her features, and at last, as 
f awakening from a deep sleep, her soft blue 
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most imperceptible respiration, like that of a | 
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eyes perfectly unclosed, and glancing upwards 
towards the female form, on whose bosom her 
head was pillowed, she murmured in her own 
native tongue, ‘ Maman! bonne Maman" | 

As she uttered those few faltering words, her 
head sunk lower upon the nurse’s breast, and 
half turning her face inward on that kind pillow, 
like a weary child, the fairy eye lids dropped 
heavily over those soft blue orbs: but long after 
their lustre was forever shrouded, and long after 
the beautiful lips were closed, and the last 
breath had escaped them in those few touching 
words, the smile still lingered there, with which 
those words were spoken, as if impressed by 
the parting rapture of recognition with the Ma- 
ternal Spirit, permitted, possibly, to accompany 
the dark Angel on his awful mission, to over 
come his terrors by her looks of heavenly we! 
come, and receiving from his hand the new Ce- 
lestial, to be its conductress to those abodes of 
bliss towards which, even in their day of morta} 
egeny the pious mother had “trained up 
rer child in the way she should go.” 
eee 
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Lese Year.—This year, as our fair readers 
know, has long been viewed as a period of pe- 
culiar privilege. But will they exercise their 
privilege? Will they, in gentle accents, or 
by that “ silence which speaks” through a love 
kindling eye, make known to the proper objects 
the dear secrets of their hearts? Or are ther 
determined to “ 


** Let concealment, like a worm in the bud, 
Feed on their damask cheeks?” 


This subject, (though not commenced by us 
with feelings of seriousness,) might give rise to 
some sober reflections, If the many ill-assorted 
matrimonial matches which every day produces, 
were taken into consideration, some arguments 
might be adduced to show that this topic,which 
has heretofore been deemed mere food for light 
conversation, is really one of some importance 
A question might fairly arise, how far it would 
be useful or expedient for females in reality tc 
use this fabled privilege. Many a noble hear: 
has been broken, in consequence of its posses- 
sor being compelled to wait for wooing, or, fear 
ful of not being wooed at all, to accept any ur 
congenial companion whom chance or parentu' 
choice might throw in the way. It is too often 
forgotten that 


“ Marriage is a matter of more worth, 
Than to be dealt in by attorneyship.” 


Modesty and habit forbid an intimation of the 
tender emotion by a female, and it is her dutr 
to wait for a discovery of her worth by one te 
ward whom neither love nor esteem inclines ber 
affections ; whereas, if permitted, she might, by 
gentle words and winning graces, attract the 
notice of a swain;, 

‘Complete in featare and in mind, 
With all good grace to grace a gentleman.” 

Let the subject be considered—it is time that 
some of (he shackles of antiquity, in love affairs, 
should be broker, and that bad customs be 
abandoned. 
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Man’s ‘fickleness i in love concerns, has become 
a proverb; and it isa matter of deep regret 
that there is too much troth in the charge which 
taints with selfishness the endurance of his af- 
fection. But let us hear what a gifted poet has 
said of ** Woman's Love:” 

** Woman, that fair and fend deceiver, 

How prompt are striplings to believe her ; 

How throbs the pulse, when we first view 

The eye that rolls in glossy blue ; 

Or sparkles black, or mildly throws 

A beam from under hazle brows 

How quick we eredit ev’ry oath, 

And hear her plight the willing troth ; 

Fondly we hope ’twill last for aye, 

When lo! she changes in a day : 

This record will forever stand, 

* Woman, thy vows are trac’d in sand.’ ” 





A Tear has been prettily styled the mirror of 
the heart, and the “test of affection.” The 
hardest bosoms have been softened by its talis- 
manic influence; battles and empires have 
deen lost and won; and the boldest enterprises 
prompted or baffled by its power. We all re- 
coliect the consequences imputed to the “ timid 
tear in Cleopatra's eye;” and those shed by 
the mother of Coriolanus were not less effectua!. 
They atrested the uplifted arm of the daunt- 
less Roman, (he “who would not flatter Neptune 
for his trident,”) as he was about to let its ven- 
geance fall upon his ungrateful countrymen.— 
The tear of a repentant child has oft soothed a 
parent’s anger—the tear of a wife has opened 
the prison door of a captive husband—a mother 
has often reclaimed a wayward son by her ten- 
dernesss and her tears—and most of us have 
Inown, in our hours of affliction, the soothing 
influence of a sympathetic tear. Byron, in 
some lines written on leaving his home, has 
touched the subject beautifully. We extracta 
‘ew stanzas: 

When Friendship or Love 
Our sympathies move ; 
When Truth, in a glance, should appear ; 
The lips may beguile, 
With a dimple or smile, 
Sut the test of affection’s a Tear. 


Too oft is a smile 
But the hypocrite’s wile, 
To mask detestation or fear ; 
Give me the soft sigh, 
Whilst the soul-telling eye 
ts dimm’d, for a time, with a Tear. 


Mild Charity’s glow, 
To us mortals below, 

Shows the soul from barbarity clear ; 
Compassion will melt, 
Where this virtue is felt, 

And its dew is diffused in a Tear. 

» 7: a * * * » 

May no marble bestow 
The splendor of wo, 

Which the children of vanity rear ; 
No fiction of fame, 
Shall blazon my name, 

All i ask, all I wish, isa Tran. 





Ancer.—Females should practice gentleness, 
and be early taught to repress the first risings 
of rebellious anger. 
mind that Wrath 

«Blots beauty as frosts bite the meads.” 


They should ever bear in 
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$% This number, it will be perceived, com- 
pletes the 4th volume. The editor reiterates 
his sense of thankfulness to his patrons, and 
wishes them “lengthened days and days of joy.” 

Proposals will be issued shortly, by a lady, 
for the publication of a new series of the Gan- 
LAND, with some improvements. 








ee ‘FEMALE : | EDUCATION. — 


FROM GALLAUDETT’S ADDRESS, 
COMPOSITION. 
Again, I have recommended strongly, that origi- 
nal composition should be attended to, at a very ear- 


ly period in the course of education, and I have lis- 
tened to productions of this kind, especially, permit 
me to say, in the Hartford Female Seminary, with a 
mixture of astonishment and delight ;—and I have 
thought that I have seen in them the buddings of a 
youthful genius, which if cherished, and unfolded, 
and matured, would present blossoms as sweet, and 
fruits as fuir, as were ever found adorning the 
walks of Female Literature. And yet are sufficient 
pains taken to make this valuable attainment sub- 
serve an useful purpose in the actual concerns of 
life? Many a young lady who has completed her 
education, much to her own honor and the reputa- 
tion of ber teacher, and who can write poetry that 
much olders bards need not be ashamed of, and an 
essay as elegant as one of Addison’s—and many a 
student, too, (for I cannot forego the opportunity 
of referring to my own sex also,) who has taken 
his degree at college, and ranked among the first in 
his class, and written compositions, and disputes, and 
orations, and poems—many such, if called upon an 
emergency, to write a plain business-letter on some 
of the common transactions of life, are at a loss ;— 
bardly know how to set about it ;—and produce one, 
at last, vastly infefi®r to thousands which are writ- 
ten by those who have had, compared with theirs, 
but very few advantages of education. 

Now is there not something wrong in all this? 
Does it not show a defect somewhere, and one 
which ought to be remedied? Does it not go to 
prove, most forcibly, the position which I have laid | 
down, that females are not sufficiently taught the 
practical uses to be made of the knowledge which 
they acquire ? Is not the ability to write promptly, 
a perspicuous, concise, judicious, and neat letter 
on the practical business concerns of life, a most 





valuable attainment for a female ? How often, Low 
very often, are ladies, both single and married, 
placed in situations where they cannot avoid the 











performance of such a task, without either extreme 
inconvenience or embarrassment ! 


1 would give 
such an attainment a very high rank among those 
to which a young lady, in the course of her educa- 
tion, should aspire, let the sphere in which she may 
afterwards move, be everso humble, or ever so ele- 
vated. 


But how is this important kind of composition— 
this practical letter-writing,—to be taught in our 
schools? Without any difficulty. An instructress, 
taking a class of her pupils, could easily lead each 
of them to imagine herself placed in such and such 
circumstances; taking care to describe them with 
minuteness and accuracy ; and then state for what 
purpose the letter should be written; and, even at | 
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first, point out the particulsr topics of which it 
sheuld consist. At the outset, the pupils should 
have some considerable time allowed them for writ 
ing such letters. But, after aome practice, they 
should frequently be required to do it on the spot, 
in order to train them to despatch in cases which 
might demand it. 

It is interesting to see, how soon young persons; 
while the imagination is quick and lively, will enter 
into the spirit of such fictitious exercise ; and it is 
easy to conceive, how an ingenicus teacher could 
multiply them, so as to adapt them to a great varie- 
ty of emergencies and occasions of real life. The 
letters thus composed should be minutely criticis 
ed and corrected, and then copied into a book tr 
be kept by the pupil. 

THOUGHTS UPON FEMALE EDUCATION 

The branches of literature most essential for a 
young lady in this country, appear to be, 

1. a knowledge of the English language. She 
should not only read, but speak and spell it cor 
rectly ; and, to enable ler to do this, she should 
be taught the English grammar, and be frequently 
examined in applying its rule in common conversa 
tion, 

2. Pleasure and interest conspire to make the 
writing of a fair and legible hand, a necessary 
branch of a lady’s education—on this head, I have 
only to add, that the Italian and inverted hands, 
which are read with difficulty, are by no means ac 
commodated to the active state of business in Ame 
rica, or to the simplicity of a republican. 

3. Some knowledge of figures and book-keep 
ing is absolutely necessary to qualify a young lady 
for the duties which await herin this country.—- 
There are certain occupations, in which she may 
assist her husband with this knowledge, and should 
she survive him, and agreeably to the custom of 
our country, be the executrix of his will, she can- 
not fuil of deriving immense advantage from it, 

4. An acquaintance with geography, and some 
instruction in chronology, will enable a young lady 
to read history, | iography and travels, with advan- 
tage, and thereby qualify her, not only fora gené 
ral intercourse with the world, but to be an agreea- 
ble companion for a sensible man.» To these 
branches of knowledge, may be added, in some in 
stances, a general acquaintance with the first prin 
ciples of astronomy, natural philosophy, and chem 
istry, particularly with such parts of them as are cal- 
culated to prevent superstition, by explaining the: 
causes, or obviating the effects of natural evil, ang” 
such as are capable of being applied to domestic of 
culinary purposes. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

The following letter from the late Lord Colling- 
wood to Mrs. Hall, contains some valuable advice 
to mothers :— 

1 had great pleasure (writes his lordship,) in the 
receipt of your very kind letter a few days since, 
and give you joy, my dear Maria, on the increase 
of your farnily ~You have now tiree boys, and I 
hope they will live to make you bappy when you 
are an old woman. Iam truly sensible of the kind 
regard which you have shown te me in giving my- 
name to your infant : he will bring me to your Te- 
membrance often ; and then you will think of a 
friend who loves you and all your family very 
much. With a kind and affectionate husband, 
and the three small cinidren, all boys, you are hap- 
py, andI hope willever beso. Butthree boys !— 
let me tell you, the chance is very much against 
you unless you are forever on your guard. The 
temper and disposition of most peoples ate formed 
before they are seven years old; and the common 
cause of bad ones is the great indulgence and mis- 
taken fondness which the affection of a parent finds 
it difficult to veil, though the happiness of the 
child depends upon it. Your measures must be 
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systematic » Whenever they do wiong never omit 
o reprove them firmly, but with gentleness Al 
ways speak to thein in a style and language rather 
superior to their years. Proper words are as easily 
earnt as improper ones, and when they will do 
well--w hea they deserve commendation, bestow it 
avishiy 


the feelings of your hear flow from your 
“t tongue; and they will never forget the 
ifect which their good haviour has upon their 
life than is 


ves a 


eather time of 
au very much interested in 
va? >» May Secome good 
an g! at that you think my 
hel aved gills took much 

tiie time that T was at home 
i hem a contempt for the non- 
ense a5 sity of foshion, and to establish to tts 
tcead a co tonnded on reason. Chey could 
ecinive than d any other of God’s stupendous 
works, and walk through # church-yard at mid- 
mgnt without apprebension of meeting any thing 
I brought them up not to 

fs of tutes, nor sufler any but what were 


nother, and ths . an 


worse than themsclves 
make er 


Mevituvie 





THE = “MIRROR. 


RUWARD OF HONESTY 


After stating the vision which made him 
entreat of his mother to allow lim to go to 
Bagdad and devote himself te God, Abdool 
i.adir proceeds: * Linformed her what I 
sad seen, and she wept: then taking out 
Cighty dinars. she told me that as I had 
srother, half of that was all my inheritance; 
she made me swear, When she gave it me, 
never to tell a hie, and afterwards bade me 

swewell, exclaiming, *Go, my sea, I con- 
at thee tu God ¢ we sali not meet again 
Hil the day of judgment.” L went on weil, 
*e adds, {came near to Hamadan, when 
ur Kafillah was plaodered by sixty horse- 
men; one fellow asked me ‘what L had 
gotr? ‘Forty dinars,’ said I, tare sewed 
under my garments.’ The fellow laugh ed, 
ihinkiag, ao doubt. LE was jokiug with bim. 
*What have you got? said anothers I gave 
him the same answer. When they were 
ividing the spoil, i was called to an emi- 
stead: What pro- 
perty have you got, my little fellow 2? said 
he. ‘If have told two of your people alrea- 
ty, TL veslied, *! have forty dinars sewed 
up careful’: iv ray clothes’? He ordered 
them to be 1°)? be and found my money. 
* And how car ou,” said he, with sur- 
prise, “to dec 2 30 openly, what has been 
io careful! hide ten 2” * Because,’ I replied, 
‘I will not bhe false to my mother, to whom 
i have promis sed that I will never tell a lie.’ 
®Child,’ said the robber, *hast thou such a 
fanse of thy duty to thy mother at thy 
years, and am 
the duty<i owe to'my God? Give ire thy 
hand, ingocent boy,” he continued, *that | 
nay swear repentince upon it.” Hie did so 
wahis folloviers were af} abke struck with 
You Lave been our leader in 
euuit,? said they to ther chief ‘be the same 
amthe pail oi virtne;’ and Gey instantly, 
at bis order, made restiiution ot ther spoil, 
od yosret repentange oy my har J.” 
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THE LADIES’ GARL AND. 

ELOQ ENCE OF THE PAs SIONS 
Cromwell was ong day engayed in a warm ar. 

gument with a lady, on the subject of oratory, in | 


which she maintained that eloquence could ouly be 
acquired by those who made it their study in early | 
youth, and their practice afterwards. ‘The Lord | 
Protector, on the contrary, maintamed that there 
was an cloquence which sprung from the heart ; 
since, when that was deeply interested in the at- 
tainment of any object, it never fuiled to supply a 
fluency and richness of expression, Wiich would, in 
the comparison, render vapid the studied speeches 
of the most celebrated orators 

It happened, some days after, that this vas was 
thrown into a state bordering on distraction, by the 
arrest and imprisonment of her cadena: who was 
conducted to the tower, asa traitor to the govern- 
ment. His highness maintained a severe brow till | 
the petitioner, overpowered by the excess of her 
feelings, and the energy with which she had ex- 
pressed them, . then his stern countenance 
relaxed extending to her an order 
for the eration of her husband, he 
said, “EU think all who lave witnessed this scene 
will vote on iny side of the question, in a dispute 
between us the other day, that the eloquence of 
tHe heart is fur above that mechanically acquired by 
study.” 
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nto a smile, anc 
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SELECTED POETRY. 
From a lai 


THE OMNIPRESENCE OF THE DEIETY. 


é Tondon pu per 


There is, in all the works of Mr Moutgomery, a 
deep religious feeling—ar anxiety to make fis ge 
nius subservient, at all Umes, to the most moral 
purposes No man can rise from the perusal of bis 
poetry, without having received Jessons celculated 
to make him a better Christian. ft ts a ok 
whe genius is so directed, 


ssieg 
and when the mind, 
which Providence has so favored} fecls it to be its 
duty to prove its gratitude to its creator, by inculest 
ing the precepts of virtue ‘nm the minds of his crca- 
ture.s 

We extract the upening of his poem, just pub- 
lished, upon the Omnipresence of the Deity. it igs 
ia the subdlimest strain of poetry 


‘Thou Uncreste, Unseen, and Undefined, 
Source of all life, and fountain of the mind 
Pervading Spirit, whom no eye can trace, 

Pelt throug rh al il, aod working in all space— 
Imag ination cannot paint the spot, 
Around, 2 above, beneath, where Thou art not ! 


Before the glad stars hymn'd a new-born Earth, 
Or young Creation revell’d in its birth, 
Thy Spirit moved upon the preguant deep, 
Unchanged the waveless waters from their sleep. 
Bade Time’s Majestic wings to be unfiuil’d, 
And out of darkness drew the breathing World! 


re matters formed at Thy creative tone, 
Thou were Omnific, Endless, and Alone; 
In thine own Essence, all that wos to be— 
Sublime, unfathomable Deity ! 
Thou said’st—and lo! an universe 


1 aa ; 
Aud light act’ from Thee 


was born, 
for ite ee P A ' 
. for its birth-dav morn 
A world unsbrouded, all its beauty now? 
The youthful mountain rear’d its haughty brow, 
Flow’es, fruits, and trees, felt instanianeous life, 
And Ocean chafed her billows inte strife ! 


And next, iumphant o’er the green clad earth, 
The universal sun burst into birth, 
And dash’d ftom off ‘ys aluttude sublime, 
The fiest dread ray thu! mark’d commencing time. 


Last rose the moon—-and the array of stars 
Wheel’d round the hear ns upon their burning cars! 
Bat al was silent asa world of dead, 

Till the great Deep her living swarms out-spread ! 
Forth from her teeming bosom, suddencame 
¥mmingled monsters—mighty with iout name ; 
Then plumy tribes, wing’d into being there, 

6.14 play’d their gleamy pinious ox the air: 





rill, toick as dews apa c 
Earth’s living creatures rose “pun the scene, 
And now the gorgeous se was rife, 

Full, fresh, and glowiog w created hfe ! 
And when th’ Eterval, ¢ starry height, 
Beheld the young world oasking i bis hight, 
And breathing incense tude, 

He bless’d 1, tor his mercy made it prood ! 
Creation’s master prece! a breath of God, 
Ray of His glory +g ucken’d at Hes aly 
Immortal Man came no xt —divinely zrand, 
Glorious and pertect from his Makev’s hand ; 
Last—softly beauntul es Music's cluse, 
Angelic woman into being rose ! 


And thus, Thou wert, ard a: t, the fountain sou! 
And countless worlds arou nd thee tive and roll Py 
In sun and shade, and in air, 

DithPrent, tho’ never lessen’d—every where 
All bic and motion from Thy source began, 
Frota world to atoms, angels, down to man ! 


mh ocean, 


From the Legendary 
ON A BEAUTIFUL BUY AY PLAY. 
BY N. BP. WILLIS 

Down the green slope he bouaced ~~ Raven curls 
From his whve shoulders by the winds were swept, 
And the clear rose-leaf of tis sunny checks 
Was bright with motion. Through tis 
Shone visibly a delicate line of pearl, 
Like a white streakiug in a tulip drawn; 
Aud bis dark eye's clear brilliance, as it lay 
Beneath his lashes bke a drop of dew 
Hid an the moss, stele out as coverily 
4s starbght from the edgiog of a cloud. 
L never saw a boy su beautiful 
Hs step was lke the stooping of a bird, 
And tins baits melted into grace bke thhays 
Shaped by the wind of summer. He was lik: 
A painter’s tine conceptiun—such an one 
\she would have of Ganymede, and weep 
Upon bis pallet that he could not win 
Fhe vision to his easel Wo could paint 
The young and shadow less spirit? Wao could cha: 
The visvole gladness of a heart that lives, 
Like a glad tountain, in the eye of light, 
With an unbreathing pencil? Navuare’s gift 
{Jas nothing that is like it. Sun and stream, 
Aid the new leaves of June, and the young lark 
That flees away into the depths of heave 
Lostin bis own mad music, and the a 
Of springt'me, and the summer eve, and noon 
In the cool autumn, are like fingers swept 
Over sweet-toned affections—but the joy 
rg to the spirit of a child 
Is deep as the young heart ; bis very breath, 
The simple sense of being, is enough 
Vo ravish him, and likea thrilling touch 
He feels cach moment of his life go by. 


open lips 


Phat ente 


Beautiful, beaut'ful childhood ! with a jey 
Ubat lke a robeis palpable, and flung — ~ 
Qut by your every motion ! delicate bud 
Of the imumortal Hower that will unfold 
And come to its maturity ip hcaven! 

I weep your earthly glory. ‘Tis alight 
Lent to the new-born spirit that gees out 

W ith the nrstidie wind [tis ihe leaf 
Fresh flung upon the river, that will dance 
Upon the wave that stealeth out its life, 

Then sink of its own Leaviness. The face 
Of the delighted earth wil to your eye 

Grow din, tie fragrance of the many flowers 
Be noveed not, and the beguiling voice 

OF wature tn her gentleness will be 

Po mantiood’s senseless ear waudible. 

I sigh to look upon thy face, young boy ! 
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